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the Motto of the 


e Two-thirds of the world population is now underfed. Indeed, the present per 
capita production of food is less than before World War II. More than 68,000 
new faces appear at the breakfast table every morning—forty-seven new faces 
every minute—making an annual net addition of over 20,000,000 to the world 


population. 


The over-all job of FAO is to see to it that everybody in the world has 
enough to eat—of the right kind of food—and that agricultural production is 


sufficient to provide the necessary 
economic base for better living in 
terms of health, housing, clothing, 
education, and security for that large 
part of the agricultural population of 
the world living under conditions of 
poverty and want. 


The FAO acts on behalf of and at 
the request of its member countries. 


Its principal functions are: (1) col- 
lecting information; (2) giving tech- 
nical assistance to governments; and 
(3) promoting action by govern- 
ments, individually and collectively, 
both in the fields of technology and 
of economic action. 

The technical work of FAO is car- 


Rice weeders at work. In most countries of Asia rice production depends 
upon heavy manual ‘labor from planting through harvesting. 
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Fiat Pauis—“Let There Be Bread” 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


ried on through its divisions of agri- 
culture; forestry and forest products; 
fisheries; nutrition; rural welfare; 
economics, marketing, and statistics; 
distribution; and information. 
Among the many matters with 
which FAO has dealt are: control of 
locusts, rinderpest control, improved 
grain storage, maize breeding, cata- 
loging of wheat- and rice-breeding 
stocks, increased rice production, ef- 
ficient use of fertilizers, breeding 
livestock for the tropics, development 
of fisheries, extension services, agri- 
cultural cooperatives, fundamental 
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Norris E. Dodd 
Direcior-General, FAO 
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studies in rural welfare, and the de- 
velopment and international integra- 
tion of national policies, programs, 
and goals for agricultural production. 
It is now engaged in a world soil 
erosion survey in cooperation with 
the Conservation Foundation and in 
a world agricultural census. 

For 1951 the FAO has an assured 
budget of $4,500,000 for its basic pro- 
gram and will have available a simi- 
lar amount for special projects under 
the Technical Assistance Program of 
the Economie and Social Council of 
the United Nations—a wholly inade- 
quate sum in face of the needs and 
the importance of its job. 

The FAO was the first of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, organized in Quebec on Oc- 
tober 16, 1945, with forty-two partici- 
pating countries. This list has now 
grown to sixty-six. As of this date 
only one iron-curtain country is a 
member. 

Regional offices are maintained in 
North America, Latin America, the 
Near East, and Asia and the Far East. 

At the Special Session of the Con- 
ference of FAO, held November 3-11, 
1950, consultative status was voted 
for the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. The CCIA 
was organized jointly by the World 
Council of Churches, with its 158 
church bodies having a membership 
of over 140,000,000, and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, to which 
some thirty-one national Christian 
councils and societies are related. 

The Protestant Church in its mis- 
sionary outreach has made important 
contributions to agriculture and rural 
welfare. Feeding the hungry has al- 
ways been one of the great Christian 
concerns. It follows, therefore, that 
Christian people are deeply interested 
in the program of FAO. 


What You Can Do 


The folder, “FAO—What It Is... 
What It Does ... How It Works,” is 
enclosed for your information and 
use. We hope that every reader of 
RuRAL MISSIONS will study it care- 
fully, sharing the information with 
your constituency in group meetings 
and in such other ways as are avail- 
able to you—that the objectives of 
FAO in providing food for a hungry 
world and the means for a higher 
standard of living for the rural peo- 
ple of the world may succeed. 


Fiat Panis 


Time-hon- 
ored method 
of winnow- 
ing grain— 
another hand 
operation. 


Harvest Festival 


and 


Agricultural Fair at Quessua 


e Last year we experimented with a 
Harvest Festival and an Agricultural 
Fair. Because of the success of both 
events, they were repeated again this 
year with much greater interest and 
enthusiasm. Both helped to give due 
recognition to farming and to em- 
phasize the relationship of the church 
to the soii. 

At the Harvest Festival held on 
Sunday, April 23rd, farm produce of 
all types was brought as the people’s 
tenth for the Lord. Practically every- 
thing was food, but there were also 
sheep, chickens, and even a new pair 
of locally-made shoes. Some who had 
missed the service or who had for- 
gotten to bring their offering came 
with it the following day. The front 
of the church was filled high with 
produce on both sides of the altar 
rail. Corn, bananas, sweet potatoes, 
and manioc products predominated, 
as they are the basic foods of this 
area. The morning message on “The 
Way” was given by the agriculturist, 
Lloyd Schaad. Later the entire har- 
vest offering was sold for nearly 
$50.00, which we applied to the build- 
ing fund for the new church. 

The Agricultural Fair on May 27th 
also developed into a big occasion, 
requiring two annexes besides the 
large auditorium of the boys’ school. 
Along with exhibits of a wide variety 
of local farm products, there were 
sections on knitting, sewing, draw- 
ing, and various handicrafts. During 
open hours the aisles were packed 
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with observers. Conventional first, 

second, and third prize ribbons were _ 
used. A small cash prize was also 
given in each case. In some sections 

competition was keen, making judg- 

ing difficult, and there are many who 
still have to learn that each entry 

does not receive a first prize. But 

even among many losers, there ~ 
was a unanimous request that the 

event be repeated annually. Here, 

where social events are rare, any 

event is a great occasion. All plans 

and announcements are made through 

the local church, which is the center. 
of all activity in this area. 


—Luioyp O. ScHaaD 
The Africa Christian Advocate 


Christian Rural Fellowship 
The Philippines 


e The current issue of the Philippine 
Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, | 
dedicated to Silliman University, | 
brings some hopeful items about Silli- 
man University, week-end rural life | 
institutes, the urgent need for land | 
reform, rural church projects, ex- 
tension service institutes, and rural . 
youth work. Rev. Cornelio M. Ferrer 
is the editor. 

The Bulletin is published monthly, 
and the current issue announces 
eighty-one new members and renew- 
als of membership to the Christian | 
Rural Fellowship. 


The “char- 

ka” is more 
simple but 
produces 

only one 
thread. 


Milestones in Technical Services 


e Technical Services Association is 
being developed as a means for help- 
ing provide employment and a better 
way of life for refugees and others in 
Pakistan. This is a cooperative effort 
sponsored by: Division of Foreign 
Missions and Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, Methodist Church; 
“Board of Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.; Woman’s Auxiliary 
and Missionary Society, Church of 
England in Canada. 

There is also helpful and substan- 
tial cooperation from the govern- 
ment of Pakistan. 

The American headquarters for 
Technical Services Association are 
with Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. To launch 
such a project has been a difficult 
task, and there have been many dis- 
appointments. We are painfully aware 
of these, yet there have been some 
milestones of progress, and I wish to 
share just four of these with you. 


Improved Spinning Wheel 


Pakistan with its vast cotton fields 
has only one big mill for spinning. 
The bulk of our cotton is exported 
and again reimported in the form of 
cloth, but a good deal is hand-spun 
and hand-woven in the villages. This 
cotton industry as a Spare-time oc- 
cupation is the one thing on which 
our farmers can count, especially as 
the average holding is only two to 
three acres and there is ample time 
for members of the family to help 
with the spinning. 


It was from Dr. Birkel in New York 
that we heard about the multi-thread 
spinning wheel, which played such a 
large part in the drive for homespun 
materials in China during the Japa- 
nese occupation. From the beginning 
we realized what a boon this idea 
could be for this country, primarily 
for its villages. 

When our Finance Minister heard 
about this, he at once suggested that 
someone should fly to China, buy a 
spinning wheel there, and bring it 
to Pakistan. Then it could be re- 
produced locally. A man was sent and 
he got a machine, but the Chinese 
government did not allow its export. 
He did bring back a few photos and 
rough sketches, and from these the 
first model was built. It looked all 
right but did not work. So in 1949, 
when TSA had started at Lahore, we 
were asked to take over its further 
development. That meant for us start- 
ing from scratch, as none of us knew 
much about spinning and no one knew 
anything about cotton techniques. 

However, we reasoned that one 
could learn the essentials of either 
by watching the little charka in ac- 
tion, and a date was fixed with a 
group of women spinners at Lahore 
City. Crouching down in front of 
them, we measured every action with 
stop watch and foot rule. 

Many another experiment followed 
this first one until we knew correct 
tensions and speeds for our first pre- 
liminary machine. While, in the char- 
ka, the yarn is produced by drawing 
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a wad of cotton awey from the fast- 
revolving point of a spindle, in our 
machine the cotton is packed into a 
fast-revolving can and the thread is 
drawn out by the very action of that 
rotary movement. The idea underly- 
ing the Chinese spinning wheel is 
that a person, instead of turning one 
spindle, turns six to twenty of such 
cans and so spins six to twenty 
threads at the same time. 

Our preliminary model concerned 
itself with only one such can, and 
for months the purr of that little 
machine was going on long after oth- 
er work at our TSA offices was fin- 
ished. The problem was to find a 
simple way to produce very fast ac- 
celeration which at the same time had 
to be smooth enough not to jerk or 
break the fine yarn. Many a drive 
was built and discarded until we 
found the answer—a clutch that 
could speed the can in an instant from 
stationary to 3,000 revolutions per 
minute. Later we found that actually 
slower speed was better suited, but 
we retained the principle of the 
drive. 

Another problem was to provide 
the right humidity for the cotton 
which in the mill is given by a hu- 
midifying plant and at the charka by 
the woman constantly moistening 
her hand with her tongue. Many a 
suggestion was tried, but none 
seemed simple enough to work under 
village conditions until we found the 
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Mrs. Paul and spinning master ex- 
amining the new spinning wheel. 
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Deep Furrows 


Our schools are training an excess 
of unneeded professionals and not 
enough original and creative work- 
ers. We must instill in the students a 
love of work as well as of learning. 


—EL Hayat, Lebanon 


Would that it were possible to make 
a study of at least some of the devices 
that were invented by Africans in 
the days before white men appeared 
on the scene. Our missionary at Gal- 
angue, Mr. Coles, has found that Afri- 
cans know how to mix manganese 
with their iron to make good haichets. 
The name for manganese rock in their 
language is ocitenga, which means to 
mix. The United States government 
has mining prospectors here looking 
for deposits, but long before Uncle 
Sam was born, our people knew how 
to make use of manganese. Does that 
not give an inkling of the possibilities 
these people have and of the con- 
tribution that they are capable of 
making? Their day has not yet come. 


—ALLEN KNIGHT, Angola 


The Rural Center near Ino village, 
in the Musashino plain, is an impres- 
sive work. There are thirty-two stu- 
dents from twenty different provinces 
in attendance. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the significance of this proj- 
ect in the further development of re- 
gional centers and rural churches 
throughout Japan. 


—LUMAN J. SHAFER 


In Durban, I met a noted soil ero- 
sion expert from the United States 
who was sent io Scuth Africa to study 
this problem. I asked him what he 
thoughi of the missionaries’ work. 
Said he, “Fine, if they do noi forget 
that while they work to put the soul 
of the native in heaven, his land is 
going to hell.” It was a very brusque 
statement, but to me a powerful argu- 
ment for missionaries with a trained 
agricultural background. Contour 
plowing, crop rotation, fewer cattle 
but of betier quality—these will save 
the soil, raise the standard of living, 
and make the native a constructive 
force in agricultural South Africa. 


—LEON S. Gay 


MALABO RURAL CENTER 


The Philippines 


® Back at the beginning of the war, 
Malabo was chosen as an _ isolated 
evacuation spot during the Japanese 
invasion. In 1944 four men from Mala- 
bo came and asked two American 
ladies, the Misses Arnaldy Ramos and 
Modesta Hughes, then living in the 
barrio, if they would open a school. 
The school opened but was destroyed 
with all but one of the homes in the 
village, during the raid of June 19, 
1943. Miss Felipa Hermosa then con- 
ducted classes, here and there, until 
her death. 

Following up on the history of the 
school, we could find only one of the 
four men who originally petitioned 
for the school. There were, however, 
two wives, eleven children, and three 
grandchildren still living in the com- 
munity. Temporary shacks were be- 
ginning to spring up where the moun- 
tain homes had been before. Then 
came two women to Dumaguete, ask- 
ing that we reopen the school. The 
people would supply a building. 

A community center was envisioned 
as the thing most needed, of which 
the school would be a part. The peo- 
ple have had their own chairman and 
council, and each man in the neigh- 
borhood tries to give one day of serv- 
ice to the community each month. 

The needs and interests of both 
young and old are kept in mind, as 
the people themselves help to plan 
the program which includes: 


Religion Agriculture 
Literacy Health 
Homemaking Recreation 
Citizenship 


There are day and 
evening classes. 


Girls’ Sewing Class 
Malabo Rural Center 


Some of the older young people work 
at home a part of the day and attend 
classes during the remaining part. 
There are times when religious meet- 
ings, recreation events, and credit 
union meetings bring the entire com- 
munity together. At the third annual 
Christmas drama almost 200 were 
present. 

The people seem to be finding new 
hope, and they have come to believe 
that they now have a new communi- 
ty in which all can work together and 
share in mutual interests. 

—Mrs. ArtHur L. CARSON 
On furlough, U.S.A. 


Department of Agriculture 
Silliman University 
The Philippines 


® Silliman University is developing - 
its Department of Agriculture with — 
(1) to pre- 


these objectives in mind: 
pare students for teaching, with a 
certificate in agricultural education; 
(2) to prepare community school 


teachers; (3) to aid in the prepara- _ 


tion of ministers; and (4) to prepare 
workers for farmers’ cooperatives. 
The two-year curriculum in agri- 
culture offered at present includes 
general science, English, social sci- 


ences, technical subjects in agricul- 
ture, and Bible. 

It is planned to develop an Exten-. 
sion Department as rapidly as person- 
nel and resources permit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


One-Year Course of Basic 
Rural Training for 
Missionaries at Cornell 
University—1951-1952 


e The One-Year Course of Basic Ru- 
ral Training for Missionaries at Cor- 
nell University is provided by the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics by request of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 

The course is designed especially 
for furloughed and newly-appointed 
missionaries and foreign students. It 
provides an opportunity for taking 
some of the more basic courses in ag- 
riculture, home economics, and rural 
social science which are essential for 
successful rural work today. It will 
be offered for the tenth time during 
the academic year 1951-52. Those 
who have taken this course have 
found it to be most helpful. 

The One-Year Course of study, of 
two terms, includes: Social Anthro- 
pology; Foods and Nutrition; Rural 
Sociology; Education in Undeveloped 
Communities; Agricultural Engineer- 
ing—shop work; and electives in 
both the College of Agriculture and 
the College of Home Economics on 
the basis of individual interests and 
in line with college regulations, in- 
cluding Nutrition, Family Life, Ex- 
tension Teaching, and courses in tech- 
nical agricultural fields. 


For further information write to 
Dr. Moomaw. 


Summer Institute and 
Internship on Extension 
Education Methods 
(Available to Rural Missionaries) 


I. The Institute 


© The Institute will be held at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, “In the Heart of the 
Ozarks,” July 30 to August 17, 1951. 


Missionaries who attend will have 
Opportunity to study extension educa- 
tion along with experienced extension 
agents. 


Courses 


1. Working with Groups—includes 
a study of tested techniques for ru- 
ral group work, especially with adults, 
volunteer leaders, and rural youth. 


2. Developing the Rural Program— 
step-by-step procedure in develop- 
ment of the program, with local par- 
ticipation. 

3. A third course may be added by 
special permission, if a student so de- 
sires. 

Graduate credit is available to 
those who complete the study. The 
classes are conducted by people of 
national reputation in their respec- 
tive fields. 


II. The Internship 


Following the Institute, missionary 
students will spend four weeks or 
more with successful extension agents 
in agriculture or home economics in 
the region nearby. The internship 
provides an opportunity for direct ex- 
perience and obser- 
vation at the local 
level, under the 
guidance of a suc- 
cessful agent. 


Auspices 


The course is pro- 
vided through the 


Malabo Rural Center 
After the devastation 
of war—new hope. 


kind cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the University of 
Arkansas with Agricultural Missions, 
Ine. 


For full information about either 
course write to: 


I. W. Moomaw, Educational Secretary 
Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Seminar on Extension 
Education Methods 


® The ninth annual Seminar on Ex- 
tension Education Methods for Rural 
Missionaries was held in Washington, 
D. C., January 30 to February 8, 1951. 
The chief objective of extension ed- 
ucation has been outlined as “the im- 
provement of the economic, social, 
and spiritual well-being of the farm 
family.” Extension education in agri- 
culture and home economics has been 
developed since 1914 as a means for 
taking the discoveries of science in 
agriculture and better home life di- 
rectly to farm and village people. 
Workers in this field have developed 
skills and experience which are of 
great value to missionaries. 

The missionaries met in consulta- 
tion with some of our most able lead- 
ers in fields like rural youth work, 
visual education, volunteer leader- 
ship training, rural rehabilitation, 
and principles and methods of adult 
group work. 


Those who attended the Seminar: 


Name Denomination Field 
Bahadur, Jang Presbyterian Pakistan 
Bhagat, S. P. Brethren India 
Bugby, Mary M. Methodist India 
Chitambar, J. B. Methodist India 
Clarke Whidith Vie sUECie:= Angola 
Conser, F. O. Presbyterian India 
Dunton, R. C. Methodist Japan 
Erickson, E. Baptist South 

India 
Hilander, J. S. Moravian Central 
America 


Marble, R. V. Methodist India 


Mathews, E. E. U.C.C.* Canada 
Moore, S. M. Methodist Korea 
Nyce, G. S. Presbyterian India 
Prior, Rev. K.H: U /C.C.* Africa 
Prior; Mrs. K. H. U:C.C.* Africa 
‘Ryter, René Presbyterian Africa 
Smalley, B. A. Methodist Africa 
Smalley, R. L. Methodist Africa 
Sowards, E. E. Baptist Burma 
Waddell, D. D. Methodist Costa 
Rica 
Waddell, Mrs.M. Methodist Costa 
Rica 
Wentz, E. C. UEC AL** Japan 
Wentz, Mrs. E. C. U.L.C.A.** Japan 


* United Church of Canada 
** United Lutheran Church in America 
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answer—wrapped in cloth and buried 
in wet sand overnight, the cotton ab- 
sorbs just the right degree of hu- 
midity for the next day’s spinning. 

To our great joy Dr. Lang Wong 
of the United Nations arrived just as 
our machine was nearly completed. 
He had had much experience in 
China, and he helped us greatly. He 
left after two happy months during 
which several men were trained to 
operate the improved spinning wheel 
and to teach the craft to others. The 
advantage of the new machine is that 
it can spin from six to twenty threads 
at a time, instead of just one with 
the charka. 


The Credit Union 


There are now nearly 100 members 
who cooperate through the credit 
union as a means for securing needed 
looms at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Clarence Falk has given special at- 
tention to this, and among the bor- 
rowers are small shopkeepers, stu- 
dents, and others who are grateful 
for financial assistance under the 
plan ‘all for each and each for all.” 


Women’s Sales Center 


For several years now the handi- 
craft work has been an effort to sup- 
ply part-time employment for wom- 
en. They produce many articles of 
clothing, both sewed and _ knitted. 
Now, thanks to the Holy Trinity 
Church here in Lahore and a gift of 
money from the Canadian Anglican 
Women’s Auxiliary, we have a nice- 
ly-equipped salesroom. 

Mrs. Paul, Mrs. Khairulla, and I 


worked hard for a week—painting. 


We Aim to Teach As We Produce 
in Angola 


By ALLEN KNIGHT 


e A new ten-acre field was brought 
into cultivation this year with a mini- 
mum use of the hoe. Our fields, about 
fifty acres in all, were ploughed, 
disked, and seeded with only a couple 
of lads using hoes. Am I condemning 
the hoe? Not at all. Breaking fields in 
this country is arduous work, for the 
good land has massive roots of “on- 
goti” which do not yield easily to 
little two-handled hoes. Our new 
disc plough cuts them easily. 

We have approximately fifteen 
acres sowed to soya beans and, judg- 
ing by present appearances, should 
harvest some four tons of seed. We 


cleaning, and arranging cupboards. 
Then it was a great joy to have Dr. 
J. L. Dodds, our TSA Chairman from 
America, present for the opening 
ceremony. He turned the key, unlock- 
ing the door with the meaningful 
words, “In the name of Christ.” 


Wells, Land, and Homes 


A really big milestone in TSA his- 
tory came when, in November last, 
we received the contract for the con- 
struction of seventeen wells near 
Kohat. This is one of the important 
irrigation projects of government, and 
when completed, the land should 
provide space for settling 1,000 to 
1,200 refugee families. Drilling has 
given us some of our most difficult 
experiences, and we are grateful for 
the help of Richard Lockman, Meth- 
odist I-3, and all others who have 
helped to the best 
of their ability. 

May God give to 
all of us strength 
and wisdom to ful- 
fill the tasks he has 
set before us. 


—ELSA G. PETER 
Lahore, Pakistan 


Dr. J. L. Dodds opens 
the new handicraft 
center. Mrs. Paul and 
Miss Peter look on. 


have sent over half a ton of soya | 


beans to the Dondi Hospital to make | 


enriched protein food for the sick | 
and milk for the babies. Africans are | 
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beginning to sow soya beans. I dis- 
tributed two pounds to each of the 
forty-five pastors’ wives when they 
were here for a short course. Since 
Edith Clark was absent at the time, 
I demonstrated how to grind the meal 
with corn and wheat and how to 
make the enriched mush. A little lad 
of two, on being offered a spoonful 
by his mother, begged for more and 
licked the spoon clean. Little ones 
have no food prejudices. 

I look forward to 1953 when, if the 


Lord wills it, we shall produce ten. 
tons of soya beans yearly just for 


seed distribution and for the use of 
our boarding schools and _ hospital. 
That will hardly be possible working 
only with oxen. We would need fifty 
work-oxen to do that job. Where 
would we find pasture for them in 
the dry season? Perhaps in ten years 
we may conquer that difficulty. This 
year the rains came only during the 
last week in October, making it neces- 


sary to work our oxen to the limit.- 


It is distressing to see land ready 
for the plough and for seeding but 
with no facilities for doing the job 
at the appropriate time. 

Our primary aim is not just to 
produce. We aim to teach as we pro- 
duce. I believe it is significant that 
our production program is now be- 
ing operated by an African chosen 
by the church, the aim being to pro- 
duce good focd economically for our 
boarding school in the hope that we 
may also be able to reduce the ever- 
mounting fees. We do not want our 
schools to become rich men’s schools. 
The program of food production is 
working well, and some of the Afri- 
cans are accepting the new respon- 
sibility offered them. 

A missionary’s most important job 
is to train leaders. If in and through a 
production program you have trained 
Africans to take responsibility, trained 
them to be bigger men and women, 
shown them that there is joy in go- 
ing the second mile, demonstrated 
effectively that it is better to serve 
than to be served, then, my friend, 
you have done something worthy of 
the name of a missionary. 


OATH FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


I shall serve to the best of my ability the depressed, the handicapped, and 


the needy. 


I shall show no difference as to creed or color or position of people in any 


personal or professional relationship. 


I shall serve all the people I can, in all the ways I can, as often as I can, and 


as long as I can. 


‘ I shall serve all equally, and I shall try to develop such judgment and affec- 
tion and patience that my service will heal ill feelings and distress. 


if pledge myself to compassion and words of kindness and friendly sympathy 
that will enter into the joys and sorrows of all who are needy or afflicted or 


erring. 


I shall never lose my faith in the value of every human being and the ca- 
pacity of man to change his ways of life and thinking. 


I shall have respect for all with whom I work. 


I shall not repeat nor be influenced by gossip. 


I shall endeavor to be always objective and honest and straightforward. 


I shall struggle not to permit myself to become discouraged, no matter how 
slow or how difficult the process and the progress. 


I pledge myself to continue to study during my whole professional life the 
needs of human society and the best ways the world is learning to meet them. 


I shall share the problems and struggles of other social workers, and I shall 


help their families as my own. 


I shall bear my full share of responsibility for the organization and co- 
operation of welfare agencies, wherever they are needed, for betterment of 


living from childhood to old age. 


I pledge myself to work for loyalty within my professional group. I will 
work also for extension of such loyalty to all men and women who have the 
responsibility of serving my couniry and my people in government or other 


official capacity. 


I would serve my country men with all my heart, with all my mind, and 
with all my might, realizing the need of each one for social security and those 


opportunities which build a good life. 


I shall not look back but forward until the goal is reached. Let me serve 


my fellow men—thai is all I ask. 


—Written by students of the School of Social 
Work (National YWCA of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon) in honor of principles held by M. K. 
Gandhi. 
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RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER 


® Rural missions has lost a devoted 
friend in the death of Dr. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer on January 31, 1951, at 
the age of seventy-two. He grew up 
on a farm in Ohio and never lost his 
interest in rural people and in rural 
life. He helped to organize the Inter- 
national Association of Agricultural 
Missions late in 1919 and was asso- 
ciated with it in an official capacity 
for many years as Chairman, until 


the organization was succeeded by 
The Christian Rural Fellowship. Dur- 
ing the many years he served as 
Executive Secretary of the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Church, he did much to encourage 
and promote rural and agricultural 
missionary programs. At the time of 
his death he was Executive Vice- 
President of the International Chris- 
tian University of Japan. 
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Men and Events 


Dr. Arthur T. Mosher 


“Food and Freedom for India’ was 
the title of an address given by Dr. 
Mosher in London before the Insti- 
tute of Rural Life at Home and Over- 
seas, on January 17, 1951. Col. F. L. 
Brayne, pioneer of rural reconstruc- 
tion presided. 


Open Door 


From last July until July 1951 
more than 3,000 agricultural leaders 
from seventy-seven different coun- 
tries will have visited the United 
States to study agriculture and rural 
life. Also hundreds of American farm 
leaders, agricultural scientists, and 
students are visiting other countries 
for the purpose of broadening their 
knowledge, according to a recent 
statement by Dr. Douglas Ensminger, 
head of Extension and Training Di- 
vision of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural. Relations. 


Rural Fair, Katpadi 


We have just finished our annual 
Rural Fair—our best yet. This ven- 
ture, something like an American 
county fair, has grown beyond any- 
thing I had ever dreamed of when 
we started it in 1933. We estimate 
that 30,000 people entered our 
grounds in four days. We had over 
600 entries of poultry, cattle, goats, 
vegetables, grains, and fruits. 
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Homes 


To date forty-five Filipino families 
have been enabled to build homes 
with funds made available through 
the Central Disciples Credit Union 
operated from Manila. 


—ALLEN HUBER 


Asaba Rural Center, Nigeria 


The term “rural development” is 
used a great deal today. There is a 
tendency to speak of it naively as a 
physical process, like building a 
house. But there is a great difference 
between the development of physical 
resources and the development of a 
people, the same difference as be- 
tween building a house and establish- 
ing a home. One is a matter of bricks 
and mortar; the other assumes these 
tangibles but deals also with the in- 
tangible and spiritual qualities of life. 


Ku Nyika Kubonga 
Service 


® Unique to Southeast Africa, at 
least in form and spirit, is the spon- 
taneous, near-hilarious, yet most rev- 
erent service called, Ku Nyika Ku- 
bonga (to give thanks). 

Months ago African Christians, 
white-haired men, women with babes 
on their backs, youths, playing chil- 
dren and toddlers, all brought their 
hoes and seeds into the church. At 
Kambine it was the great stone 
church; elsewhere it was mud brick, 
mud and pole hut, or the divinely 
provided giant sprawling mahogany 
tree whose shade was called “‘church” 
by the people. With prayers and 
songs they dedicated their tools, 
strength, and time to the God-given 
task of tilling the soil, committing 
their seed to God in faith that he 
would give the harvest. 

The rains came. Corn, beans, pea- 
nuts, pumpkins, and the tapioca plant 
sprouted and grew. In the hot humid 
climate of the coast, people sweated 
as they carried humus, cultivated, 
and helped the thirsty soil to drink 
in the nightly dews and nourish the 
roots. They sang as they toiled. 

Harvest! Singing Christians can be 
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—Africa 
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seen gathering in 
the harvest. Light- 
hearted, confident, 
and bubbling over 
with laughter and 
song, they are al- 
ready talking of the 
Ku Nyika Kubonga. 
They do not have to 
have the service, they want to. How 
will they give thanks? Looking about 
them, they know. 

There are bags of corn, beans, pea- 
nuts, and other foods. The chickens 
are full and fat. Eggs fill the baskets 
in their huts. In the pen are healthy 
pigs. Old Granny and young crafts- 
man, unable to bring their own grain, 
look on a pile of newly-fired clay 
pots, a bundle of reed baskets, bark- 
cloth blankets, or other products of 
human skill with God-given materi- 
als. There are gifts ready. , 

At dawn on the appointed Sunday, 
songs spring to their lips as the peo- 
ple prepare for the great day. Heavy 
loads of grain are lifted to their 
heads as the Christian Africans leave 
their storehouses and start on their 
way. They leave their gifts under tree 
or bush and enter the church. 

They worship, listen to a thanks- 
giving sermon eagerly, and _ then, 
when the invitation to give is made, 
hearts burst with joy. Amidst swell- 
ing songs the people march or dance 
to shoulder their gifts and lay them 
gaily, yet lovingly and reverently, 
upon the altar. God is good. It is good 
to give thanks. 

—C. E. FULLER 

The Africa Christian Advocate 


He Worried for Wisdom 


® The elders of a certain village in 
Nigeria collected between them £60 
which they gave to one of their young 
men who had gained entrance to the 
university. It was to be spent, they 
said, on books and other necessities; 
and they have told him that, when 
he returns with his degree, they will 
need him to sit with them in their 
councils to advise them on problems 
which they recognize are too difficult 
for them to solve. These tribal elders 
are facing queries about nationalism, 


communism, and local government 
beyond their capacity. 

Said this lad to a member of the 
university staff, who asked how he 
was getting on, “I am worried. I am 
studying science and I have many 
books and my professors are very 
clever; I am not afraid of failing in 
my exams, if I work hard. But if I 
know things about chemistry and 
physics and botany and so on, the 
people of my village will not be 
helped very much, and I shall not 
be able to solve their problems for 
them. What I want to learn is how 
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NEW BOOKS 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND) 
PLANNING | 
By ArTHUR HILLMAN | 
The author, Professor of Sociology | 

at Roosevelt College, Chicago, be-. 

lieves with Arthur Morgan that “men, 
are not normal without community 
life.’ A well-documented book deal-. 
ing with both the physical and socio-, 
logical aspects of community tina 

Well arranged. 
Macmillan Co., 

$4.00. 


cloth, 370 pages, 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY 
By BaKkEeR BROWNELL 


This timely book deals with the: 
philosophy and practice of humar. 
community with reference to the 
present situation. The author, who ia 
Professor of Philosophy at North-. 
western University, regrets our un= 
due emphasis upon the individual 
and his own development in educa~ 
tion and religion. A prophetic, 
thoughtful, and disturbing book. jj 

Harper and Bros., cloth, 305 pages. 
$4.00. 7” 

. 4 
WATCHERS OF THE SPRINGS 

A careful selection of sixteen ru- - 
ral life sermons and addresses. The > 
book includes manuscripts selected. 
in a contest designed to “encourage : 
the preaching of the gospel in terms) 
of rural living.” 

Published by Virginia Council of: 
Churches, Richmond, art board cov-: 
ers, 132 pages, single copy 65c, in) 
lots of ten or more 50c each. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS OF' 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
By Davin E. Linpstrom 


The author, rural sociologist at the: 
University of Illinois, writes with) 
careful insight on the significance of | 
religion to wholesome and satisfying 
rural life. The book will have special | 
interest for ministers and students! 
of rural living. 

Garrard Press, 
$2.00. 


cloth, 120 pages, , 


to be wise. Can you tell me, sir,, 
where in this university can I find. 
wisdom?” 

Implicitly, if not often explicitly, 
that question confronts every Chris-- 
tian educationist abroad. What have. 
we got to offer? 

—C.M.S. News-Letter 


